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STREAMFLOW AND GROUND—WATER CONDITIONS 


Streamflow generally decreased seasonally in southern Canada and the United States; except in those basins in 
which delayed snowmelt runoff caused increased flows during June, 


Monthly mean flows remained in the above-normal range in parts of Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec in southern 
Canada, and in many southeastern, north-central, and northwestern States. 


Below-normal flows persisted in parts of Alberta, Ontario, Arkansas, and Florida. 


Flooding occurred during midmonth in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Montana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, and was in progress at monthend in Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 


Great Salt Lake reached the highest level observed in 46 years, on June 15. 
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CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE: Northeast, Southeast, Western Great Lakes region, Midcontinent, West, Alaska, Hawaii; New basic data reports on 
quality of surface water; Usable contents of selected reservoirs near end of June 1975; Flow of large rivers during June 1975; Water quality of 
hydrologic bench marks——an indicator of water quality in the natural environment. 





NORTHEAST 


[Atlantic Provinces and Quebec; Delaware, Maryland, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the New England States] 


STREAMFLOW INCREASED CONTRASEASON- 
ALLY IN SOUTHEASTERN NEW YORK AND WEST- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA, AND DECREASED SEASON- 
ALLY ELSEWHERE IN THE REGION. FLOWS WERE 
ABOVE THE NORMAL RANGE IN PARTS OF 
QUEBEC AND THE NEW ENGLAND STATES, AND 
IN NEW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


Monthly mean discharges were above the normal 
range in southwestern Quebec, parts of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, and in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and western Long Island, New York, as a result 
of runoff from heavy rains early in the month. Flows at 
many index stations in those areas were 2 to 3 times the 
respective median flows for June. Elsewhere in the 
region, monthly mean flows were within the normal 
range and predominantly greater than median. 

In northern New Brunswick, where delayed snowmelt 
runoff in May resulted in a sharp increase in monthly 
mean flow of Upsalquitch River at Upsalquitch, flow 
decreased rapidly during June and the mean discharge 
was slightly below median for the month (see graph). 
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Monthly mean discharge of Upsalquitch River at Upsalquitch, 
New Brunswick (Drainage area, 877 sq mi; 2,271 sq km) 


Also, in eastern Nova Scotia, monthly mean flow of St. 
Marys River at Stillwater decreased sharply from 2,640 
cfs in May (159 percent of median) to 435 cfs in June 
(55 percent of median). In southwestern Quebec, where 
flow of Harricana River at Amos also increased sharply 
in May as a result of delayed snowmelt runoff, flow 
resulting from rains during June retarded the normal rate 
of recession and monthly mean discharge was in the 
above-normal range. 

In the southern part of the region, high carryover 
flows from May contributed to the above-median 
monthly mean flows at the index stations, Choptank 


River near Greensboro, and Seneca Creek at Dawson- 
ville, in eastern and western Maryland, respectively. 
Ground-water levels declined seasonally in most of 
the region (see map). Two exceptions were extreme 
western New York State and Long Island, N.Y., where 
levels rose. Levels near end of month were above average 
in much of central and western New York and central 
Pennsylvania, and were generally near average for this 
time of the year in the remainder of the region. 





STATUS OF GROUND-WATER STORAGE 
Above normal (within the highest 25 percent 


W of range of water levels) 


Below normal (within the lowest 25 percent 
of range of water levels) 


By Within the normal range 


Little or no change 
(water-level rise or 
fall less than 10 percent of difference 
between average and extreme high or 
low level) 











Map above shows ground-water storage near end of June and 
change in ground-water storage from end of May to end of 
June. 


SOUTHEAST 


{Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia] 


STREAMFLOW GENERALLY DECREASED 
SEASONALLY THROUGHOUT THE REGION BUT 
REMAINED IN THE ABOVE-NORMAL RANGE IN 
PARTS OF ALL STATES EXCEPT KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, AND VIRGINIA. FLOW DECREASED 
INTO THE BELOW-NORMAL RANGE IN EASTERN 
NORTH CAROLINA, AND REMAINED IN THAT 
RANGE IN SOUTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


In the southern part of the region, high carryover 
flows from May, augmented by runoff from frequent 
rains during June, held monthly mean discharges in the 
above-normal range in parts of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, and South Carolina. In Mississippi, where 
monthly mean flows were 2 to 4 times median during 
May, mean flows at the 3 index stations were 3 to 4 
times median during June. 
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In southern Alabama, monthly mean flow of 
Conecuh River at Brantley increased contraseasonally 
and was in the above-normal range for the 6th time in 
the past 7 months. 

In central Georgia, monthly mean discharge of 
Altamaha River at Doctortown decreased seasonally but 
remained in the above-normal range and more than twice 
the monthly median discharge for the 4th consecutive 
month. In the adjacent basin of Oconee River in 
north-central Georgia, monthly mean flow at the index 
station near Greensboro also decreased seasonally but 
remained above the normal range, where it has been 
during 4 of the past 5 months. 

In eastern South Carolina, monthly mean flow of Pee 
Dee River increased contraseasonally and remained in 
the above-normal range for the 7th consecutive month. 
In the adjacent basin of Lynches River, mean flow at 
Effingham during June decreased seasonally but also 
remained above the normal range for the 7th consecutive 
month. 

In northwestern Florida, monthly mean _ flows 
increased contraseasonally and were above the normal 
range at the index stations, Shoal River near Crestview 
and Apalachicola River at Chattahoochie. Also in the 
northern part of the State, the discharge of Silver 
Springs decreased 20 cfs, to 640 cfs; 84 percent of 
normal. In west-central Florida, where monthly mean 
flow of Peace River at Arcadia was in the below-normal 
range during the past 9 months, flow increased season- 
ally and was in the normal range. In the southeastern 
part of the State, flow of Miami Canal at Miami 
increased 49 cfs, to 60 cfs; 20 percent of normal. In 
southwestern Florida, flow southward through the 
Tamiami Canal outlets, 40-mile bend to Monroe, 
increased 79 cfs, to 94 cfs; 114 percent of normal. 

In the northern part of the region, flow remained in 
the above-normal range in parts of North Carolina and 
West Virginia, and above-normal monthly mean flows 
developed in Virginia. 

In the western Piedmont and Tennessee River basin 
areas of western North Carolina, high carryover flow 
from May in South Yadkin River near Mocksville and 
French Broad River at Asheville contributed to the 
above-normal monthly mean discharges at those index 
stations during June. In the eastern Piedmont and 
Coastal Plain areas of the State, monthly mean discharge 
of Neuse River near Clayton continued to decrease 
seasonally, was only 50 percent of median, and was 
below the normal range. 

In West Virginia and Virginia, high carryover flows 
from May, augmented by runoff from rains early in June 
in some areas, resulted in monthly mean discharges in 
the above-normal range on North Fork Holston River 
near Saltville in extreme western Virginia, Rapidan River 
near Culpeper in northern Virginia, Slate River near 
Arvonia in the east-central part of that State, and 


Kanawha River at Kanawha Falls and Greenbrier River 
at Alderson, in western and eastern parts of West 
Virginia, respectively. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee, monthly mean dis- 
charges continued to decrease seasonally and were in the 
normal range at all index stations. In Tennessee, flows 
remained well above median in all parts of the State, but 
in Kentucky, monthly mean discharge of Licking River 
at Catawba in the northern part of the State, decreased 
to 77 percent of median (see graph), and in the southern 
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Monthly mean discharge of Licking River at Catawba, Ky. 
(Drainage area, 3,300 sq mi; 8,547 sq km) 


part, flow of Green River at Munfordville decreased to 
786 cfs (74 percent of median), the lowest monthly 
mean discharge since July 1974. 

Ground-water levels declined in most of the region, 
but rose in northern and southeastern Florida as well as 
in extreme western and some south-central parts of West 
Virginia. In the heavily pumped Brunswick area of 
coastal Georgia, levels generally rose and were as much 
as 20 feet above those of last year because of a 
shutdown of one of the major water-using industries. 
Monthend levels were above average in most of 
Kentucky, West Virginia (except northeastern quarter), 
North Carolina (except in Coastal Plain), and Alabama. 
Monthend levels were below average in the Coastal Plain 
of North Carolina and in Florida. In southeastern 
Florida, levels remained nearly 2 feet below average in 
part of south Dade County. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION 


[Ontario; Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin] 


STREAMFLOW INCREASED CONTRASEASON- 
ALLY IN PARTS OF INDIANA, MINNESOTA, AND 
OHIO, AND GENERALLY DECREASED ELSE- 
WHERE IN THE REGION. FLOWS REMAINED 





ABOVE THE NORMAL RANGE IN PARTS OF 
ONTARIO, MICHIGAN, AND MINNESOTA, AND 
INCREASED INTO THAT RANGE IN PARTS OF 
OHIO AND INDIANA. SEVERE FLOODING WAS IN 
PROGRESS IN WESTERN MINNESOTA AT 
MONTHEND. MINOR FLOODING OCCURRED IN 
PARTS OF ILLINOIS AND INDIANA. 


Runoff from rains of as much as 13 inches in 48 
hours at monthend caused extreme flooding in parts of 
western Minnesota, including Buffalo and Wild Rice 
River basins. Peak stages and discharges will occur on the 
principal streams in that area early in July and are 
expected to be highest in 40 to 50 years of record at 
some gaging stations. Monthly mean discharge during 
June at the index station, Buffalo River near Dilworth, 
increased contraseasonally, remained in the above- 
normal range, and was more than 8 times the median 
discharge for the month. In the east-central part of the 
State, monthly mean discharge of Crow River at 
Rockford decreased seasonally, was more than 3 times 
median, and also remained above the normal range, as a 
result of high carryover flow from May and runoff from 
above-normal rainfall in June. 

In the adjacent area of northwestern Wisconsin, the 
pattern of seasonally decreasing monthly mean discharge 
at the index station, Jump River at Sheldon, was typical 
of that for many index stations in the region during June 
(see graph). In east-central Wisconsin, flow of Fox River 
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Monthly mean discharge of Jump River at Sheldon, Wis. 
(Drainage area, 574 sq mi; 1,487 sq km) 


at Rapide Croche Dam near Wrightstown remained in 
the above-normal range partly as a result of high 
carryover flow from May. 

In southeastern Ontario, ‘lows decreased seasonally 
at the 3 index stations, remained in the above-normal 
range on Aux Sables River at Massey and in the normal 
range on Saugeen River near Port Elgin, but decreased 
into the below-normal range on North Magnetawan 
River near Burk’s Falls. 


In the adjacent areas of Michigan, streamflow 
remained above the normal range in the eastern end of 
the Upper Peninsula, as a result of high carryover flow 
from May augmented by runoff from above-normal rains 
in June, and decreased seasonally, but was above the 
normal range, in the northern part of the Lower 
Peninsula. 

In the extreme southeastern part of the region, 
monthly mean flow of Little Beaver Creek near East 
Liverpool, Ohio, increased contraseasonally, was about 3 
times the median flow for June, and was in the 
above-normal range. Similarly, in northeastern Indiana, 
mean flow of Mississinewa River at Marion also increased 
contraseasonally, was about 4 times median, and in the 
above-normal range. In the north-central and northwest- 
ern parts of Indiana, some flooding occurred in the 
middle Wabash River basin, and in the Kankakee River 
basin, respectively, as a result of runoff from above- 
average rainfall. 

In the southwestern part of the region, monthly 
mean discharge of Rock River near Joslin, in northwest- 
ern Illinois, decreased seasonally but remained in the 
above-normal range for the 7th consecutive month. 
Cumulative runoff during that period was almost twice 
median. Locally severe thunderstorms caused some flash 
flooding on small streams in the State near monthend. 

Ground-water levels generally declined in Minnesota, 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, and in northeastern Ohio. 
Levels stayed about the same or rose slightly in 
Wisconsin, the northern part of Michigan’s Lower 
Peninsula, northern Indiana, and central Ohio. Month- 
end levels were above average in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota; and remained slightly below average in 
central and northeastern Ohio. 


MIDCONTINENT 


[Manitoba and Saskatchewan; Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, and Texas] 


STREAMFLOW INCREASED SEASONALLY IN 
PARTS OF MANITOBA, IOWA, KANSAS, MISSOURI, 
AND NEBRASKA, AND DECREASED ELSEWHERE 
IN THE REGION. FLOWS REMAINED ABOVE THE 
NORMAL RANGE IN PARTS OF MANITOBA, IOWA, 
ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA, AND TEXAS, AND 
BELOW THAT RANGE IN NORTHERN ARKANSAS. 
FLOODING OCCURRED IN PARTS OF IOWA, 
KANSAS, LOUISIANA, NORTH DAKOTA, OKLA- 
HOMA, SOUTH DAKOTA, AND TEXAS. 


Rapid runoff from torrential rains of as much as 8 
inches in 24 hours on June 16 caused flash flooding 
along many tributaries of Arkansas, Verdigris, and 





Neosho Rivers in south-central Kansas. The peak stage 
and discharge of 25.8 feet and 30,000 cfs, June 17, on 
Slate Creek at Wellington (drainage area, 154 square 
miles), tributary to Arkansas River, were highest in 
record that began in 1960. The discharge of 30,000 cfs is 
equal to that of a 100-year flood at that site. Similarly, 
the peak stage and discharge of 28.0 feet and 100,000 
cfs, June 16, on Cottonwood River near Florence 
(drainage area, 754 square miles), tributary to Neosho 
River, were highest in record that began in 1961. The 
discharge of 100,000 cfs at this site is equivalent to that 
of a 100-year flood. In the northwestern part of the 
State, runoff from rains of more than 5 inches in 4 
hours, June 16—17, resulted in flash flooding in the 
basins of Prairie Dog Creek and South Fork Sappa 
Creek. Some of the residential areas of Colby, in the 
headwaters of Prairie Dog Creek, were evacuated. The 
peak stage and discharge of 10.2 feet and 10,000 cfs, 
June 19, on South Fork Sappa Creek near Achilles 
(drainage area, 446 square miles), was highest in record 
that began in 1959. This discharge is equivalent to that 
of a 100-year flood at that site. The maximum stage and 
discharge previously known at the Achilles station were 
9.03 feet and 4,120 cfs, March 20, 1960. Monthly mean 
flows at the index stations, Little Blue River near Barnes 
(north-central Kansas and adjacent area of south-central 
Nebraska), and Saline River near Russell, in the north- 
western part of the State, increased seasonally and were 
in the above-normal range. 

In central Iowa, runoff from intense rains of 5 to 6 
inches, June 26—27, caused severe flooding in the city of 
Ames and the adjacent campus of Iowa State University. 
Antecedent rainfall of 3 to 4 inches fell in the area June 
23—24. The peak stage and discharge of 14.43 feet and 
12,000 cfs, June 27, on Squaw Creek at Ames (drainage 
area, 204 square miles), were highest in 19 years of 
record. The discharge of 12,000 cfs is almost 2 times the 
discharge of a 100-year flood at Ames. Downstream, the 
peak stage and discharge of 25.44 feet and 14,000 cfs, 
June 27, on South Skunk River below Squaw Creek, 
near Ames (drainage area, 556 square miles), were 
highest in 23 years of record, and the discharge was 
slightly greater than the discharge of a 100-year flood. 
The maximum discharge previously known at this site 
was 10,000 cfs, May 19, 1944. In northeastern Iowa, 
monthly mean discharge of Cedar River at Cedar Rapids 
decreased contraseasonally but remained in the above- 
normal range for the 3d consecutive month (see graph). 
Cumulative runoff during that 3-month period was more 
than twice median. 

In northern Louisiana, runoff from intense rainfall of 
as much as 8 inches, June 10, resulted in small-stream 
flooding in Winn, Jackson, Natchitoches, and Caldwell 
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Monthly mean discharge of Cedar River at Cedar Rapids, lowa 
(Drainage area, 6,510 sq mi; 16,861 sq km) 


Parishes, and inundated temporarily all roads into the 
town of Winnfield. A peak discharge of 15,000 cfs 
(equal to that of a 5-year flood) occurred at the gaging 
station, Dugdemona River near Winnfield (drainage area, 
654 square miles). Also in northern Louisiana, monthly 
mean flow at the index station, Saline Bayou near 
Lucky, decreased seasonally but remained above the 
normal range and was more than 9 times the median 
flow for June. In the southern part of the State, flow at 
the index station, Amite River near Denham Springs 
(drainage area, 1,280 square miles) decreased seasonally, 
but the monthly mean discharge of 4,855 cfs, and the 
daily mean of 28,100 cfs, June 11, were highest for the 
month since records began in 1938. In the southwestern 
part of the State, flow of Calcasieu River near Oberlin 
also decreased seasonally but remained in the above- 
normal range and was about 7 times the median flow for 
the month. 

In the adjacent area of southeastern Texas, flooding 
occurred in the Houston-Sour Lake area early in June. 
At the gaging station, Pine Island Bayou near Sour Lake, 
a peak stage of 30.83 feet (MSL), and a peak discharge 
of 12,600 cfs occurred June 11. Also on June 11, a peak 
stage of 33.17 feet, and a peak discharge of about 
10,600 cfs occurred on Sims Bayou at Houston. In 
south-central Texas, monthly mean discharge of 
Guadalupe River near Spring Branch decreased season- 
ally but remained in the above-normal range for the 8th 
consecutive month. Cumulative runoff at this index 
station during the first 9 months of the 1975 water year 
was almost 4 times the median runoff for that period. In 
the south-central part of the State, flow of North 
Bosque River near Clifton decreased seasonally and 
remained below median for the 2d consecutive month 
(see graph on page 6). 

Flooding occurred also in southwestern Oklahoma 
early in June, but peak discharges generally were less 
than those of a 10-year flood. Monthly mean discharge 
of Washita River near Durwood decreased seasonally but 
was in the above-normal range and more than 3 times 
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Monthly mean discharge of North Bosque River near 
Clifton, Tex. (Drainage area, 972 sq mi; 2,517 sq km) 


median for the month. Cumulative runoff at this index 
station during the past 5 months was more than 3 times 
the median runoff for that period. 

In Nebraska, monthly mean flows were above the 
normal range in the Little Blue River basin in the 
south-central part of the State, slightly greater than 
median in Elkhorn River basin in the northeast, and 
below median in the northwestern part of the State. 

In northern Arkansas, monthly mean flow of Buffalo 
River near St. Joe decreased seasonally, remained in the 
below-normal range, and was only 40 percent of median. 
In contrast, monthly mean discharge of Saline River near 
Rye, in the southern part of the State, remained in the 
above-normal range for the 9th time in the past 11 
months. 

In North Dakota and South Dakota, streamflow 
generally was in the normal range until monthend, when 
intense rains, principally in eastern North Dakota, 
resulted in sharply increased flows and severe flooding in 
eastern parts of both States. 

In south-central Manitoba, monthly mean discharge 
of Waterhen River below Waterhen Lake increased 
seasonally and was above the normal range for the 13th 
time in the past 14 months. The level of Lake Winnipeg 
at Gimli averaged 716.71 feet above mean sea level, 2.80 
feet higher than the June long-term mean, 0.15 foot 
higher than last month, and 1.20 feet lower than a year 
ago. 

’ Ground-water levels in shallow wells rose in many 
northern and central areas as a result of recharge from 


heavy rains, affecting parts of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and North and South Dakota. Monthend levels were near 
or above average in North Dakota and were mostly 
above average in Iowa, including the highest end-of-June 
level in the 32 years of record at an observation well at 
Harcourt (Webster County) in west-central Iowa. In 
Arkansas in the rice-growing area of the east-central part 
of the State, levels rose slightly in the shallow aquifer 
and were in the same range of June values that have 
occurred since 1957. In the industrial aquifer of central 
and southern Arkansas (Sparta Sand), the level was 
lowest-of-record for June, and the level at El Dorado 
declined 4% feet but was about 2 feet above the June 
average and 28 feet higher than the low of 1966. In 
Louisiana, levels rose in many major aquifers, but 
declines occurred in the Sparta Sand in the north and in 
the industrial area at Baton Rouge. In Texas, levels rose 
in the Edwards Limestone at Austin; but fell in the 
Edwards Limestone at San Antonio, in the Evangeline 
aquifer at Houston, and in the bolson deposits at El 
Paso. Monthend levels were above average at Austin and 
San Antonio; and below average at Houston (lowest 
June level of record) and El Paso (alltime low). The level 
was also at an alltime low in an observation well in the 
Ogallala Formation on the southern high plains at 
Plainview in northern Texas. 


WEST 


[Alberta and British Columbia; Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming] 


STREAMFLOW GENERALLY INCREASED SEA- 
SONALLY IN ALL PARTS OF THE REGION. FLOWS 
REMAINED IN THE ABOVE-NORMAL RANGE IN 
PARTS OF ARIZONA, IDAHO, NEVADA, NEW 
MEXICO, OREGON, AND WASHINGTON; AND IN- 
CREASED INTO THAT RANGE IN PARTS OF 
CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, MONTANA, AND UTAH. 
MAJOR FLOODING OCCURRED IN WEST-CENTRAL 
MONTANA, WHERE RECORD AND NEAR-RECORD 
PEAK STAGES AND DISCHARGES WERE OB- 
SERVED ON MANY STREAMS; DAMAGE WAS ESTI- 
MATED TO BE 21 MILLION DOLLARS. 


Runoff from 3 days of rain, augmented by rapid 
melting of a heavy snowpack, resulted in severe flooding 
and record-high peak discharges, June 19 and 20, in the 
basins of Prickly Pear Creek, Judith River, Musselshell 
River, Boulder River, and Pend Oreille River, in west- 
central Montana. Previous major floods occurred in this 
area in 1917, 1927, 1938, 1953, 1964, and 1967, and in 
relation to those floods, the outstanding peak discharges 
of June 19 and 20 were as follows: On Prickly Pear 





Creek near Clancy (40 years of record), the peak 
discharge June 19 was 1,070 cfs, compared with about 
700 cfs in 1927; on Tenmile Creek near Rimini (61 years 
of record), the peak discharge June 19 was 990 cfs, 
compared with 781 cfs in 1917; on Judith River near 
Ithaca (56 years of record), the peak discharge June 20 
was 1,750 cfs, compared with 1,120 cfs in 1927; on 
South Fork Mussellshell River above Martinsdale (34 
years of record), the peak discharge June 19 was 4,300 
cfs, compared with 1,330 cfs in 1967; on Mussellshell 
River at Harlowton (68 years of record), the peak 
discharge June 20 was 7,300 cfs, compared with 4,530 
cfs in 1938; on Boulder River near Boulder (42 years of 
record), the peak discharge June 19 was 3,500 cfs, 
compared with 3,490 cfs in 1964, and on Boulder Creek 
at Maxville (37 years of record), the peak discharge June 
19 was 1,300 cfs, compared with 764 cfs in 1953. All of 
the June 19 and 20 peak discharges cited above were 
equivalent to those of a 100-year flood. Damaging 
flooding occurred also along Sun River but the near- 
record peak discharges in that basin June 19 and 20 were 
less than those of 1964. Monthly mean flows at all index 
stations in the State, except Yellowstone River at 
Corwin Springs, increased into the above-normal range. 

In adjacent areas of Idaho and Wyoming, where mean 
discharges at the index stations in May were below the 
normal range because of delayed snowmelt runoff, flows 
increased sharply in June and were in the above-normal 
range. 

In Oregon, monthly mean flows decreased seasonally 
but remained in the above-normal range except in the 
north-coastal area, where the mean flow of Wilson River 
at Tillamook decreased sharply and was less than the 
median flow for June. 

In southern Washington, monthly mean flow of 
Chehalis River near Grand Mound also decreased sharply 
and was below the normal range for the first time since 
April 1973. 

In British Columbia, flows increased seasonally but 
were less than median in Fraser and Skeena River basins, 
and decreased seasonally but were greater than median 
in Sproat River near Alberni, on Vancouver Island. 

In the adjacent area of Alberta, monthly mean 
discharge of Bow River at Banff continued to increase 
seasonally but remained in the below-normal range for 
the 4th consecutive month (see graph). 
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Monthly mean discharge of Bow River at Banff, Alberta 
(Drainage area, 858 sq mi; 2,222 sq km) 


In California, mean flows at index stations in the 
northern part of the Sierra Nevada increased seasonally 
and were above the normal range. In the adjacent area of 
northern Nevada, flow of Humboldt River at Palisade 
also increased seasonally and remained in the above- 
normal range. 

In Arizona and New Mexico, monthly mean flows 
generally decreased seasonally but remained above the 
normal range in parts of each State. In extreme 
southwestern New Mexico, flow of Gila River near Gila 
remained in the above-normal range for the Sth consecu- 
tive month, and in east-central Arizona, monthly mean 
discharge of Salt River near Roosevelt remained in the 
above-normal range as a result of high carryover flow 
from May and runoff from thunderstorms in June. In 
extreme southeastern Arizona, monthly mean flow of 
San Pedro River at Charleston continued to decrease 
seasonally and was below the normal range for the Sth 
time in the past 7 months. 

In southeastern Utah, mean flow of San Juan River 
near Bluff increased seasonally and was above the 
normal range. In the southwestern part of the State, 
monthly mean discharge of Beaver River near Beaver 
increased contraseasonally and was greater than median 
for the first time since July 1974 (see graph). In 
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Monthly mean discharge of Beaver River near Beaver, Utah 
(Drainage area, 82 sq mi; 212 sq km) 


northern Utah, monthly mean flows increased seasonally 
at the 3 index stations and were above the normal range. 
Also in the northern part of the State, the level of Great 
Salt Lake reached its peak for the year, and the highest 
level in 46 years, 4,201.55 feet above mean sea level, on 
June 15. At monthend the level was 4,201.45 feet. 
Observations of the fluctuation of the lake began in 
1847, when the elevation was about 4,200 feet above 
mean sea level. The lake rose to a recorded historic high 
of about 4,211.6 feet in 1873, and fell to an alltime low 
of 4,191.35 feet in October 1963. A seasonal high of 
4,201.55 feet was reached in 1929, 1909, 1898, 1862, 
and 1851, as well as in 1975. 

Storage increased in some major reservoirs and de- 
creased in others, and was near normal in Idaho and 
above-normal in some reservoirs in California and 
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Colorado. Net increase in the Colorado River Storage 
Project was 2,458,450 acre-feet during the month. 

Ground-water levels generally rose in Utah, north- 
central Nevada (at Paradise, Humboldt County), eastern 
Washington (Spokane), northern Idaho, and in the 
Meridian-Boise Valley area of southwestern Idaho. 
Levels fell in central Washington (at Cashmere, Chelan 
County), and Atomic City in the Snake River plain of 
eastern Idaho; and changed only slightly in southern 
New Mexico and east-central Nevada (at Steptoe, White 
Pine County). Monthend levels were above average in 
central and eastern Washington, northern Idaho (and at 
Meridian and Atomic City in the south), north-central 
Nevada, and northeastern and southeastern Utah. Levels 
remained near average in southern California, and below 
average in southern New Mexico. 


ALASKA 


Streamflow increased seasonally at index stations in 
southeastern, south-coastal, and south-central parts of 
the State, but decreased seasonally in Chena River at 
Fairbanks, in the interior. Monthly mean flow of Little 
Susitna River near Palmer, in south-central Alaska, in- 


creased sharply from the below-normal range in May to 
the above-normal range in June, as a result of runoff 
from fairly steady precipitation throughout the month 
combined with snowmelt runoff from the above-normal 
snowpack in the basin. Breakup of the streams in the 
Arctic occurred during June and was the most moderate 
since the collection of streamflow data began there in 
1970. 

Ground-water levels at Anchorage fell slightly in the 
water-table aquifer; but generally rose in confined aqui- 
fers except for declines in the Spenard-Sand Lake area. 
Levels near the centers of heavy pumping were close to 
alltime lows during the first half of the month. 


HAWAII 


Streamflow decreased into the below-normal range at 
index stations on the islands of Hawaii, Maui, and Oahu, 
but remained within the normal range at the station on 
the island of Kauai. The monthly mean discharge of 1.75 
cfs at the index station, Waiakea Stream near Mountain 
View, Hawaii (drainage area, 17.4 square miles) was only 
21 percent of the median flow for June. 





HYDROGRAPHS OF 


Columbia River at The Dalles, Oreg 
(Drainage area, 237,000 sq mi) 
ce VGCV PT ee ee ee ee Oe eee 


TWO LARGE RIVERS 


Ohio River at Louisville, Ky. 
(Drainage area, 91,170 sq mi) 
3.) Ale ee Be BRB aY HR. 
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NEW BASIC DATA REPORTS ON QUALITY OF SURFACE WATER 


The water-supply papers listed below were published recently by the Geological Survey and supplement listings of 
similar reports in previous issues of the Water Resources Review. These water-supply papers contain data on 
chemical and biological quality, suspended sediment, and temperature of surface waters during the indicated water 
year (October 1 through September 30 of the year named). The reports are available for purchase at the prices 
shown from Branch of Distribution, U.S. Geological Survey, 1200 South Eads St., Arlington, VA 22202 (check or 
money order payable to U.S. Geological Survey); or from Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 (check or money order payable to Superintendent of Documents). 


Quality of surface waters of the United States, 1970, Part 1, North Atlantic slope basins: U.S. Geological Survey Water-Supply Paper 
2151, 674 pages, 1975. $5.55. (GPO Stock Number 024-001-02659-1) 

Quality of surface waters of the United States, 1970, Parts 4 and 5, St. Lawrence River basin and Hudson Bay and upper Mississippi 
River basins: U.S. Geological Survey Water-Supply Paper 2154, 482 pages, 1975. $4.15. (GPO Stock Number 024-001-02636-8) 

Quality of surface waters of the United States, 1970, Part 6, Missouri River basin: U.S. Geological Survey Water Supply Paper 2155, 
554 pages, 1975. $4.70. (GPO Stock Number 024-001-02637-6) 

Quality of surface waters of the United States, 1970, Part 7, Lower Mississippi River basin: U.S. Geological Survey Water-Supply 
Paper 2156, 636 pages, 1975. $5.25. (GPO Stock Number 024-001-02660-1) 
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Provisional data; subject to revision 
USABLE CONTENTS OF SELECTED RESERVOIRS NEAR END OF JUNE 1975 


[Contents are expressed in percent of reservoir capacity. The usable storage capacity of each reservoir is shown in the column headed “Normal maximum.”] 





Reservoir Reservoir 
Principal uses: End | End jAverage Principal uses: Endj| End | End |Average} 
F—Flood control of | of | for F—Flood control of | of | of for 
I—Irrigation June} June} end of I—Irrigation May | June} June] end of 
M—Municipal 1975}1974] June i M—Municipal 1975, 1975|1974| June 
P—Power P—Power 
R—Recreation Percent of normal R—Recreation Percent of normal 
W-—Industrial maximum W-—Industrial maximum 











NORTHEAST REGION MIDCONTINENT REGION 


NOVA SCOTIA NORTH DAKOTA 

Rossignol, Mulgrave, Falls Lake, St. Lake Sakakawea (Garrison) (FIPR) 22,640,000 ac-ft 
Margaret’s Bay, Black, and Ponhook NEBRASKA 

Reservoirs (P) 223,400 (a) Lake McConaughy (IP) 1,948,000 ac-ft 


; OKLAHOMA 

Gouin (P) 6,954,000 ac-ft |} Keystone (FPR) 661,000 ac-ft 

Allard (P) 280,600 ac-ft || Lake O’ The Cherokees (FPR) 1,492,000 ac-ft 

Tenkiller Ferry (FPR) 628,200 ac-ft 

Seven reservoir systems (MP) 178,489 mcf || Lake Altus (FIMR) 134,500 ac-ft 
Eufaula a 2,378,000 ac-ft 

NEW HAMPSHIRE OKLAHOMA —-TEXAS 

Lake Winnipesaukee (PR 7,200 mcf er 

Lake rises (FPR) ) 4,326 mcf Lake Texoma (FMPRW) 2,722,000 ac-ft 

First Connecticut Lake (P) 3,330 mef TEXAS 


Possum Kingdom (IMPRW) 569,400 ac-ft 
Somerset (P) 2,500 mcf M 955,200 ac-ft 
i P 5 f 386,400 ac-ft 
a 060 met || Eagle Mountain (IMW) 190,300 ac-ft 
MASSACHUSETTS Medina Lake 254,000 ac-ft 
Cobble Mountain and Borden Brook (MP) . . 3,394 mcf || Lake Travis (FIMPRW) 1,144,000 ac-ft 
NEW YORK Lake Kemp (IMW) 268,000 ac-ft 
Great Sacandaga Lake (FPR) 34,270 mef “ 
Indian Lake (FMP) 4;500 met || 7H WEST 
New York City reservoir system (MW) 547,500 mg Spray (P) ALBERTA Bek tebe aces 210,000 ac-ft 
NEW JERSEY Lake Minnewanka (P) date Bore els 199,700 ac-ft 
Wanaque (M) 27,730 mg_ {| St. Mary (I) 320,800 ac-ft 
PENNSYLVANIA 


WASHINGTON 
Wallenpaupack (P) 6,875 mcf || Franklin D. Roosevelt Lake (IP) 5,232,000 ac-ft 


Pymatuning (FMR) 8,191 mcf || Lake Chelan (PR) 676,100 ac-ft 

MARYLAND IDAHO--—WYOMING 

Baltimore municipal system (M) 85,340 mg Upper Snake River (7 reservoirs) (IMP) .... 4,282,000 ac-ft 
WYOMING 

SOUTHEAST REGION Pathfinder, Seminoe, Alcova, Kortes, 

NORTH CAROLINA Glendo, and Guernsey Reservoirs (I)... . 3,056,200 ac-ft 

421,300 ac-ft 


Bridgewater (Lake James) (P) 12,580 mcf || Buffalo Bill (IP) 
High Rock Lake (P) 10,230 mcf || Boysen (FIP) 802,000 ac-ft 


Narrows (Badin Lake) (P) 5,616 mcf || Keyhole (F) 
SOUTH CAROLINA COLORADO 
Lake Murray (P) 70,300 mef || John Martin (FIR) 364,400 ac-ft 
Lakes Marion and Moultrie (P) 81,100 mcf || Colorado—Big Thompson project (I) 722,600 ac-ft 
SOUTH CAROLINA--GEORGIA Taylor Park (IR) 106,200 ac-ft 
Clark Hill (FP) 75,360 mcf COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 
Lake Powell; Flaming Gorge, Navajo, and 
Burton (PR) 104,000 ac-ft Blue Mesa Reservoirs (IFPR) 31,276,500 ac-ft 
Lake Sidney Lanier (FMPR) 1,686,000 ac-ft 
Sinclair (MPR) 214,000 ac-ft || Bear Lake (IPR). 1 421,000 ac-ft 


A CALIFORNIA 
Lake Martin (P) 1,373,000 ac-ft || Hetch Hetchy (MP) 360,400 ac-ft 


1,036,000 ac-ft 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 


4,377,000 ac-ft 
Clinch Projects: Norris and Melton Hill Millerton Lake (FI) 503,200 ac-ft 


Lakes (FPR) 1,156,000 cfsd || Pine Flat (FI) 1,014,000 ac-ft 
Holston Projects: South Holston, Watauga, 


Isabella (FIR) 551,800 ac-ft 
Boone, Fort Patrick Henry, and Cherokee Folsom (FIP) 
Lakes (FPR) 1,452,000 cfsd Lake Berryessa (FI 


MW) 
Douglas Lake (FPR) 703,100 cfsd || Clair Engle Lake (Lewiston) (P) 2,438 000 ac-ft 
Uliwassee Projects: Chatuge, Nottely, 


Hiwassee, Apalachia, Blue Ridge, CALIEOGNIA~-REVADA 

Ocoee 3, and Parksville Lakes (FPR)... . 512,200 cfsd |} Lake Tahoe (IPR) 744,600 ac-ft 
Little Tennessee Projects: Nantahala, 

Thorpe, Fontana, and Chilhowee Rye Patch (I) 

Lakes (FPR) 745,200 cfsd ARIZONA--NEVADA 


Lake Mead and Lake Mohave (FIMP) 27,970,000 ac-ft 

WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION ARIZONA 
WISCONSIN San Carlos (IP) 1,093,000 ac-ft 
Chippewa and Flambeau (PR) 96} 97) 98 87 15,900 mcf |} Salt and Verde River system (IMPR) 43] 2,073,000 ac-ft 
Wisconsin River (21 reservoirs) (PR) 85} 87) 91 82 17,400 mcf 


MINNESOTA Conchas (FIR) ‘ 78| 352,600 ac-ft 
Mississippi River headwater system (FMR) 47| 45) 47 40] 1,640,000 ac-ft |] Elephant Butte and Caballo (FIPR) 29] 2,539,000 ac-ft 


®Thousands of kilowatt-hours | 


199,900 ac-ft 


157,200 ac-ft 












































METRIC EQUIVALENTS OF UNITS USED IN THE WATER RESOURCES REVIEW 
(Round-number conversions, to nearest four he figures) 


1 foot = 0.3048 metre 1 mile = 1.609 kilometres 1 cubic foot per second = 0.02832 cubic — 7. second = 1.699 cubic metres per minute 
1 acre = 0.4047 hectare = 4,047 square metres 1 second-foot-day (cfsd) = 2447 cubic metres pe 
1 square mile (sq mi) = 259 “hectares = 2.59 square kilometres (sq km) : million gallons (mg) = 3 785 cubic metres = 3.785 Taillion litres 


1 acre-foot (ac-ft) = 1,233 cubic metres ion gallons per day = 694.4 gallons per minute (gpm) = 2.629 cubic metres per 
1 million cubic feet (mcf) = 28,320 cubic metres inion 3,78 cubic (mgd) = per day is 
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Provisional data; subject to revision 


FLOW OF LARGE RIVERS DURING JUNE 1975 





Station 
number* 


Stream and place of determination 


Drainage 
area 
(square 
miles) 


Mean 
annual 
discharge 
through 
September 
1970 
(cfs) 


June 1975 





Monthly 
dis- 
charge 
(cfs) 


Percent 
of 
median 
monthly 
discharge, 
1941-70 


Change 
in dis- 
charge 
from 
previous 
month 
(percent) 


Discharge near 
end of month 





(cfs) (mgd) 





1—0140 


1-—3185 
1—3575 
1—4635 
1—5705 
1—6465 
2-—1055 


2-—1310 
2-—2260 
2-—3205 
2-—3580 


2-—4670 


2—4895 
3—0495 
3—0850 
3—1930 


3—2345 
3-2945 
3-—3775 
3—4690 
4—0845 


02MC002 


(4—2643.31) 


050115 
5—0825 


5—3300 
5-—3310 
5—3655 


5—4070 
5—4465 
5—4745 
5—4855 


6-—2145 
6-—9345 
7-2890 


7—3310 
8-3130 


9-—3150 
11-4255 
13-2690 
13-3170 
13-3425 
14-1057 
14-1910 
1S—5155 
8MF005 


St. John River below Fish River at 
Fort Kent, Maine. 

Hudson River at Hadley, N.Y 

Mohawk River at Cohoes, N.Y 

Delaware River at Trenton, N.J 

Susquehanna River at Harrisburg, Pa. 

Potomac River near Washington, D.C. 

Cape Fear River at William O. Huske 

Lock near Tarheel, N.C. 

Pee Dee River at Peedee, S.C 

Altamaha River at Doctortown, Ga. 

Suwannee River at Branford, Fla .... 

Apalachicola River at Chattahoochee, 
Fla. 

Tombigbee River at Demopolis lock 

and dam near Coatopa, Ala. 

Pearl River near Bogalusa, La 

Allegheny River at Natrona, Pa 

Monongahela River at Braddock, Pa. 

Kanawha River at Kanawha Falls, 
W.Va. 

Scioto River at Higby, Ohio 

Ohio River at Louisville, Ky” 

Wabash River at Mount Carmel, Ill. 

French Broad River below Douglas 

Dam, Tenn. 

Fox River at Rapide Croche Dam, 

near Wrightstown, Wis. 

St. Lawrence River at Cornwall, 

Ontario—near Massena, N.Y. 

St. Maurice River at Grand 

Mere, Quebec. 

Red River of the North at Grand 

Forks N. Dak. 

Minnesota River near Jordan, Minn .. 

Mississippi River at St. Paul, Minn .. . 

Chippewa River at Chippewa 

Falls, Wis. 

Wisconsin River at Muscoda, Wis ... . 

Rock River near Joslin, Ill 

Mississippi River at Keokuk, Iowa ... 

Des Moines River below Raccoon 

River at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Yellowstone River at Billings, Mont. 

Missouri River at Hermann, Mo 

Mississippi River near Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

Washita River near Durwood, Okla .. 

Rio Grande at Otowi Bridge, near 

San Iidefonso, N.Mex. 

Green River at Green River, Utah ... 

Sacramento River at Verona, Calif... 

Snake River at Weiser, Idaho 

Salmon River at White Bird, Idaho .. 

Clearwater River at Spalding, Idaho. . 

Columbia River at The Dalles, Oreg.° 

Willamette River at Salem, Oreg .... 

Tanana River at Nenana, Alaska .... 

Fraser River at Hope, British 
Columbia. 





5,690 


1,664 
3,456 
6,780 
24,100 
11,560 
4,810 


8,830 
13,600 
7,740 
17,200 


15,400 


6,630 
11,410 
7,337 
8,367 


5,131 
91,170 
28,600 

4543 


6,150 
299,000 
16,300 
30,100 


16,200 
36,800 
5,600 


10,300 
9,520 
119,000 
9,879 


11,795 
528,200 
1,144,500 


7,202 
14,300 


40,600 
21,257 
69,200 
13,550 
9,570 
237,000 
7,280 
25,600 
78,300 





9,397 


2,791 
5,450 
11,360 
33,670 
110,640 
4,847 


9,098 
13,380 
6,775 
21,690 


21,700 


8,533 
118.700 
111,950 

12,370 


4,337 
110,600 
26,310 
16528 


4,142 
239,100 
24,900 
2,439 


3,306 
110,230 
5,062 


8,457 
5,288 
61,210 
3,796 


6,754 
78,480 
$52,700 


1,379 
1,530 


6,369 
18,370 
17,670 
11,060 
15,320 

194,000 
23,370 
24,040 
95,300 








12,060 


2,570 
4,930 
14,490 
37,420 
10,090 
3,120 


15,400 
18,580 

7,640 
27,400 


13,770 


10,750 
27,860 

8,800 
12,580 


4,169 
101,600 
32,440 
5,267 


6,000 
307,800 
39,400 
5,656 


9,619 
25,100 
6,045 


9,350 
8,624 
96,950 
16,730 


34,100 
104,800 
708,500 


5,478 
4,797 


26,420 
19,800 
31,570 
59,310 
57,230 
334,500 
14,100 
44,310 
242,000 


129 


111 
160 
207 
163 
136 
161 


261 
216 
154 
166 


215 


244 





-15 4,200 


16,100} 10,400 


10,800} 7,000 
8,700) 
17,000 
6,400 
6,200 


5,600 
11,000 
4,100 
4,000 


3,200} 2,100 


299,000} 193,000 


18,800} 12,200 
7,000} 4,500 


14,900 
35,800 


9,600 
23,100 


5,100 


41,000 
109,000 
640,000 


70,400 
414,000 


3,770 














* Adjusted. 

? Records furnished by Corps of Engineers. 

* Records furnished by Buffalo District, Corps of Engineers, through International St. Lawrence River Board of Control. Discharges 
shown are considered to be the same as discharge at Ogdensburg, N.Y. when adjusted for storage in Lake St. Lawrence. 

“Records of daily discharge computed jointly by Corps of Engineers and Geological Survey. 

5 Discharge determined from information furnished by Bureau of Reclamation, Corps of Engineers, and Geological Survey. 

*The U.S. station numbers as listed in this table are in a shortened form previously in use, and used here for simplicity of tabular and 


map presentation. The full, correct number contains 8 digits and no punctuation marks. For example, the correct form for station 
number 1—3185 is 01318500. 
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SELECTED STREAM-GAGING STATIONS ON LARGE RIVERS 






































Location of stream-gaging stations on large rivers listed in table on page 10 
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EXPLANATION OF DATA 


Cover map shows generalized pattern of streamflow for June 
based on 22 index stream-gaging stations in Canada and 
130 index stations in the United States. Alaska and Hawaii inset 
maps show streamflow only at the index gaging stations which 
are located near the points shown by the arrows. 


Streamflow for June 1975 is compared with flow for June in the 
30-year reference period 1931-60 or 1941-70. Streamflow is 
considered to be below the normal range if it is within the range 
of the low flows that have occurred 25 percent of the time 


(below the lower quartile) during the reference period. Flow for 
June is considered to be above the normal range if it is within 
the range of the high flows that have occurred 25 percent of the 
time (above the upper quartile). 


Flow higher than the lower quartile but lower than the upper 
quartile is described as being within the normal range. In the 
Water Resources Review the median is obtained by ranking the 
30 flows of the reference period in their order of magnitude; the 
highest flow is number 1, the lowest flow is number 30, and the 
average of the 15th and 16th highest flows is the median. 


The normal is an average (but not an arithmetic average) or 
middle value; half of the time you would expect the June flows 
to be below the median and half of the time to be above the 
median. Shorter reference periods are used for the Alaska index 
stations because of the limited records available. 


Statements about ground-water levels refer to conditions near 
the end of June. Water level in each key observation well is 
compared with average level for the end of June determined 
from the entire past record for that well or from a 20-year 
reference period, 1951-70. Changes in ground-water levels, 
unless described otherwise, are from the end of May to the end 
of June. 


The Water Resources Review is published monthly. Special- 
purpose and summary issues are also published. Issues of the 
Review are free on application to the Water Resources Review, 
U.S. Geological Survey, Reston, Virginia 22092. 
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WATER QUALITY OF HYDROLOGIC BENCH MARKS——AN INDICATOR OF WATER QUALITY IN THE 
NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 


The abstract and illustrations below are from the report, Water 
quality of hydrologic bench marks——an indicator of water quality in 
the natural environment, by James E. Biesecker and Donald K. 
Leifeste: U.S. Geological Survey Circular 460-E, 21 pages, 1975. This 
circular may be obtained free on request to U.S. Geological Survey, 
National Center, Reston, Virginia 22092. 


ABSTRACT 


Water-quality data, collected at 57 hydrologic bench-mark 
stations in 37 States (fig. 1) allow the definition of water 
quality in the “natural” environment and the comparison of 
“natural” water quality with water quality of major streams 
draining similar water-resources regions. Results indicate that 
water quality in the “natural” environment is generally very 
good. Streams draining hydrologic bench-mark basins generally 
contain low concentrations of dissolved constituents. Water 
collected at the hydrologic bench-mark stations was analyzed 
for the following minor metals: arsenic, barium, cadmium, 
hexavalent chromium, cobalt, copper, lead, mercury, selenium, 
silver, and zinc. Of 642 analyses, about 65 percent of the 
observed concentrations were zero. Only three samples con- 
tained metals in excess of U.S. Public Health Service recom- 
mended drinking-water standards——two selenium concentra- 
tions and one cadmium concentration. A total of 213 samples 
were analyzed for 11 pesticidal compounds. Widespread but 
very low-level occurrence of pesticide residues in the “natural” 
environment was found——about 30 percent of all samples 
contained low-level concentrations of pesticidal compounds. 


varied from 0.2 to 0.5 milligram per litre. The average 
concentration of nitrate in many major streams is as much as 
10 times greater. 

The relationship between dissolved-solids concentration and 
discharge per unit area in the “natural” environment for the 
various physical divisions in the United States has been shown 
to be an applicable tool for approximating “natural” water 
quality. The relationship between dissolved-solids concentra- 
tion and discharge per unit area is applicable in all the physical 
divisions of the United States, except the Central Lowland 
province of the Interior Plains, the Great Plains province of the 
Interior Plains, and the Basin and Range province of the 
Intermontane Plateaus. The relationship between dissolved- 
solids concentration and discharge per unit area is least 
variable in the New England province and Blue Ridge province 
of the Appalachian Highlands. The dissolved-solids concentra- 
tion versus discharge per unit area in the Central Lowland 
province of the Interior Plains is highly variable. 

A sample collected from the hydrologic bench-mark station 
at Bear Den Creek near Mandaree, N. Dak., contained 3,420 
milligrams per litre dissolved solids. This high concentration in 
the “natural” environment indicates that natural processes can 
be principal agents in modifying the environment and can 
cause degradation. Average annual runoff and rock type can be 
used as predictive tools to determine the maximum dissolved- 
solids concentration expected in the “natural” environment 
(fig. 2). 


The DDT family of pesticides occurred most commonly, accounting for 75 


° : AVERAGE ANNUAL RUNOFF IN MILLIMETRES 
percent of the detected occurrences. The highest observed concentration of DDT 


was 0.06 microgram per litre, well below the recommended maximum permissible 
in drinking water. Nitrate concentrations in the “natural” environment generally 


HAWAII 
e 
14 
EXPLANATION 


e2 Number shown refers to station 
number S00 MILES 


500 KILOMETRES ~ 


Figure 1.-—Locations of hydrologic bench-mark stations. 
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MAxIMUM DISSOLVED-SOLIDS CONCENTRATION, IN MILLIGRAMS PER LITRE 


Figure 2.——Relationship between maximum 
dissolved-solids concentration and average 
annual runoff for stations draining various rock 
types. 





